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Itesiime of the Second Session of the International Statistical Congress 
held at Paris, Septemler, 1855. By Leone Levi, Esq., P.S.A., 
F.S.S., P.I.A., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Com- 
merce in King's College, London. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 19tli November, 185.5.] 

Amidst tlie Bianifold evidences ^vhic]l manifest the progress and 
advancement of civil society, there is none of a more solid character 
than the increased deference paid to the lessons of statistical science. 
Ignored, abused, and mistrusted as it has been, it has gradually risen 
in public estimation, and is now making rapid strides simultaneously 
with the progress of civilisation and enlightenment. "Statistics," 
says M. Le Play, " are to politics and to the art of governing, what 
anatomy is to physiology in the study of the human body; the ob- 
servation of the stars to astronomy; the study of the species of 
animals, plants, and minerals, to the natural history of the globe ; the 
analysis of the body to chemistry ; experimental physics to rational 
physic, &c. The statesman who pretends to govern without knowing 
the important facts which interest society, makes a more fruitless 
attempt than the philosopher who should propose to make a general 
classification of the beings which compose the three kingdoms of 
nature, without knowing the essential character of them." 

The science of governing or of politics has fully participated in 
the general advancement ; hence we find it seeking in the statistical 
element its most solid foundation. It is to this circumstance, there- 
fore, that we must ascribe the recent movement in favour of a more 
systematic collection of national statistics in all countries ; and it is 
with a view to that object that the Central Statistical Commission of 
Belgium took the initiative of inviting an European Statistical Con- 
gress, which was held in Brussels in September, 1853. Following so 
great and so successful a precedent as the Brussels Congress, the 
Imperial Government of France invited another International Sta- 
tistical Congress, and thus a new impetus and direction has been 
given to statistical science. 

Of the Brussels Congress I had the honour of presenting to the 
Society a complete resum^,* and having been deputed, to the meeting 
* Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol, xvii,, part i. 
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2 Resume of tie International Statistical Congress. [Mar. 

at Paris by several Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, I 
have now much pleasure in submitting a summary of its proceedings. 

If the first Statistical Congress was distinguished for the number 
of statists and economists therein assembled, the latter was by no 
means less imposing on that account ; and if Brussels became the 
birth-place of many a valued acquaintance, Paris was even more 
agreeable, as, besides affording an opportunity of meeting again many 
of our fellow-labourers in statistical science, there were others added 
belonging to France and other countries, names of great eminence in 
the world of letters, of politics, and of science. 

The Paris Congress was attended by official deputies and other 
statists from the United Kingdom, Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Costa Eica, Denmark, France, Frankfort, Grreece, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg, Norway, the Netherlands, Parma, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, Sasony, Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tuscany, 
the Two Sicilies, the United States of America, and Wurtemburg. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works of 
France, M. Eouher, was the President, the Baron Dupin Vice- 
President, and M. Legoyt, Chief of the Statistical Department of 
France, Secretary. The foreign Vice-Presidents were Mr. Fon- 
blanque for England, Baron Czoernig for Austria, M. Dieterici for 
Prussia, M. De Hermann for Bavaria, M. Quetelet and M. Heusch- 
ling for Belgium, Dr. Bertini for Sardinia, M. Baumhauer for the 
Netherlands, M. F. T. Berg for Sweden, M. Schweigaard for Norway, 
the Councillor of State, David, for Denmark, Professor "Wappseus for 
Hanover, Dr. Engel for Sasony, and M. Paul Siek for Wurtemburg. 

Such was the constitution of the Congress which held its sittings at 
the Corps Legislatif, their great hall and adjoining rooms having been 
liberally granted for the use of the Congress, which continued for six 
days. 

The object of such periodical gatherings, as it has already been 
said, is the establishment of a complete body of national statistics in 
all countries, which shall not only be complete in the items of infor- 
mation, and scientifically classified, but so prepared as to be com- 
parable among themselves. This would, moreover, enable those who 
have to explore the various phenomena of society to extend the area 
of their observations over a much more expanded field, and to profit hy 
the experience of nations. The present Congress being, so to say, a 
continuation of that held at Brussels, the subjects discussed must be 
taken in connection with those dwelt on at the former meeting; and 
even these form only a part of the entire body of statistical informa- 
tion which will illustrate the nature, characteristics, and resouroes of 
all countries. 

The subjects of Territory and National Survey, Population, Emi- 
gration, Agricultural Statistics, Industrial and Commercial Statistics, 
Navigation, Economical Budgets, Statistics of Indigence and Pau- 
perism, Educational and Criminal Statistics, were dealt with at 
Brussels. At Paris the Congress was invited to consider the Statis- 
tics of Means of Communication, Agricultural Statistics, (not com- 
pleted at the first meeting at Brussels,) Penitentiary Establishments, 
Civil and Commercial Judicial Statistics, Provident Institutions, 
Statistics of Accidents, of Insanity, of Epidemics, and of Great Cities, 
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together with other important questions connected with Medical 
Science. 

The Congress was divided into four sections, as follows, each of 
which was directed by Sub-Commissions of the Statistical Commission 
of Organisation. 

Mrst Section. — Nosological Table of Deaths, Statistics of Mental 
Alienation, Statistics of Epidemics, and Statistics of Accidents. Of 
this MM. Villerml, Boureuillo, and Tr6buchet were the Sub-Com- 
mission. 

Second Section. — Statistics of Agriculture, Statistics of "Ways of 
Communication and of Foreign Commerce. The Statistics of Agri- 
culture formed subsequently a separate section. Sub-Commission, 
MM. Baron Dupin, Monny de Momay, Wollowski, and the Comte 
Dubois, de Fanqueville, and Legoyt. 

Third Section. — Statistics of Civil Justice, preparation of a Table 
of Crimes and Offences, as declared by the penal legislation of each 
country, and Statistics of Penitentiary Establishments. Sub-Com- 
mission, MM. Bayle, Mouillard, Arondeau, and Manceau. 

Fourth Section. — Statistics of Provident Institutions and of Large 
Cities. Sub-Commission MM. le Vicomte Cormenin, the Baron de 
Watteville, and Julien. 

Before entering more minutely into the subjects which engaged 
the attention of the Congress, we must advert to the recommenda- 
tion once more put forward by it for the organisation of Statistical 
Commissions in all countries, as the best means for improving and 
systematizing National Statistics. Nothing has been done in this 
particular in this country since the Brussels Congress. On the 
contrary, the recent inquiry into the public offices, and the outcry 
for an ill-advised parsimony in all the branches of State machinery, 
give reason to fear that no extension is contemplated in the present 
constitution of the Statistical Department. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, recently published, on this subject, said, "We 
consider that the several departments of G-ovemment should collect 
the statistical information which is connected with their own business, 
and that each should publish it separately, but in a form harmonising 
with that adopted by the others. Thus the Finance Accounts should 
be published by the Treasury, the Criminal Statistics by the Home 
Office, the Emigration Eeturns by the Colonial Office; and other 
matters should fall to other offices, leaving to the Board of Trade the 
Statistics of Trade and Navigation, of Agriculture, and of Eailways. 
The Board of Trade having had great experience and acquired much 
skill in the management of statistics, might also, we think, usefully 
be employed in communicating with the other departments for the 
purpose of securing uniformity of action and for suggesting improve- 
ments or additions to the published accounts." 

Allowing that the Board of Trade should limit its publication to 
its own returns, it seems evident that, in order that the " Statistical 
Department" may be enabled to perform usefully the functions of 
advising the other departments on the construction of their statistics, 
its own constitution would require to be much extended. According 
to the recommendation of the Brussels Congress, such a department 
should comprise the heads of all the departments of public adminis- 

b2 
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tratlon, ■vrith the addition of some individuals eminent in statistical 
science, who, by their studies and special knowledge, may facilitate the 
practice and resolve the difficulties which belong to the science. The 
Baron Czoernig, the head of the Statistical Department in Austria, 
read a report to the Paris Congress on the subject,- on behalf of the 
second section, in which it was clearly shown that where no separate 
department has been formed the statistics collected are neither 
profitable to the science, the domain of which is much restricted, nor 
to the administration itself, deprived as it is of the assistance of 
science. Moreover, the public administration will always experience 
a difficulty in collecting all its forces and knowing all its means, 
because it must seek them from many offices in tables drawn up 
according to plans altogether different, and having no relation among 
themselves. Such is the present state of administrative statistics in 
general. In the opinion of the section there is only one means to 
remedy the evil and to avoid the inconveniences resulting from the 
present method of collecting statistics, and that is the centralisation 
of the labours of all the departments. Put the statist in contact 
with all the branches of administration ; procure him the assistance 
of those eminent men who have spent their whole lives in studying 
and developing any particular branch of the public service ; surround 
him with the information which may be obtained from learned men 
as well as from persons of industry and of commerce, deeply versed, 
both scientifically and practically, in the secrets of their occupations, 
and you will have laid the foundation of true. statistics, which shall 
help public administration, advance the science, ofier unchangeable 
elements for international statistics, and contribute to the wdlfare of 
humanity. 

The first important subject of inquiry entered into by the Con- 
gress was the statistics of ways of communication, including roads of 
all kinds, railways, water communication, both natural and artificial, 
maritime ports, light -houses, &c. Nothing could be more important 
as an element in civilization and social advancement than the facility 
with which the products of labour and thought, and the persons who 
labour and think, are transferred from place to place. We regret 
that the information respecting the extent of British roads and 
British canals is very imperfect. The only information given by Mr. 
Porter on the turnpike roads and highways of England and Wales, 
is of the date of 1818, at which time there appear to have existed 
19,725 miles of paved streets and turnpike roads, and 95,104 miles 
of other public highways, or, in all, 114,829 miles. In 1829 the 
extent of turnpike roads was given at 20,875 miles in England and 
Wales, and 3,666 in Scotland. The Navigable canals are estimated 
to exceed 2,200 miles in length, and the navigable rivers 1,800 miles ; 
but these numbers give but an approximation. Our railway commu- 
nication now exceeds 8,000 miles in length. The French statistics 
give correct information on roads, dividing them into imperial, de- 
partmental, and military roads. Of imperial roads there were in 
France in 1854, 22,349 miles ; of departmental, 28,000 miles ; and of 
militar}% about 1,900 miles ; making altogether 52,000 miles. To 
these roads we must add the railways, of which there were in France 
4,240 kilometres, or 2,633 miles. ' In France there are, moreover. 
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2,930 miles of canals, and 6,000 miles of navigable rivers ; or 9,000 
miles in all. 

Upon the Statistics of Eoads generally the Congress recom- 
mended that the information should relate, 1st, to their administra- 
tive and financial organization ; 2nd, to the specific conditions under 
which they vsrere established; and 3rd, to the economical result of 
their workings. 

The Paris Congress had, again, considerable discussion on Agri- 
cultural Statistics. On this subject much progress has been made, 
in this country, since the Brussels Congress, if not in the actual 
collection of them, in the settling of public opinion as to the necessity 
and utility of such statistics. On the questions, by whose instru- 
mentality shall such statistics be collected? shall the agents be 
salaried or not? and what are the items to be collected? the 
Congress expressed elaborate opinions. Generally, we may say, the 
Congress were of opinion that the parties intrusted with the collec- 
tion of Agricultural Statistics should be salaried agents, and not 
unpaid Commissioners. The necessity of correct maps was again 
enforced, and the month of May, or June, for grain, and December 
for cattle, were indicated as the proper times. Besides dealing with 
the general question, the Congress suggested other heads of informa- 
tion regarding the mode of tenure of land, and the laws relating to 
the transfer of real property, in different countries, to be included in 
the decennial statistics of agriculture. 

Next to Agricultural Statistics attention was bestowed on the 
subject of Criminal and Prison Statistics, together with Civil and 
Commercial Judicial Statistics. Notwithstanding the early and per- 
severing efforts of Mr. Eedgrave, our Criminal Statistics have, of 
late, been undergoing a gradual and continued deterioration. There 
is now a want in them, not only of the primary heads of information, 
but of unity and comprehensiveness in the returns, and altogether of 
the data upon which to found solid principles and wise legislation. 
We have the statistics of the number of persons committed to assizes 
or sessions, but these only reveal one of the stages of transit of some 
of our criminal population. 

Of the working of the police courts and justices of the peace 
we have no account ; and yet there have been, of late, great changes 
in the law enlarging the summary jurisdiction of these inferior 
courts. Moreover, we have no means of ascertaining the number of 
crimes committed, and the proportion they bear to the number of 
persons apprehended. 

The degree of instruction, the age, and even the sex of criminals 
in connection with specific offences, have of late been omitted. The 
publication of the English, Irish, and Scotch Criminal Tables is at 
dates distant from each other, and they fail to illustrate one another ; 
whilst the publication of the Prison Beports is kept altogether 
distinct, instead of affording any assistance in the calculation of 
crime. 

Of Civil and Commercial Judicial Statistics no information what- 
ever is furnished. Our courts of justice give no account of their 
stewardship. We know not what is the amount of work they go 
through in the year, and how it is performed, nor what kind of 
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cases come before them and the results of their decisions. We are 
even ignorant of the existence of the courts of justice throughout 
the United Kingdom, The whole system, in short, deserves the 
deepest consideration; and I had the honor of submitting some 
observations on the subject to Mr. Ponblanque, of the Statistical 
Department, to the Home Office, and also to the Law Amendment 
Society, suggesting a plan for the organization of a complete depart- 
ment on Judicial Statistics. To render the criminal statistics of aU 
countries comparable, it is requisite to have a clear and distinct idea 
of the crimes declared to be so by the legislation of different coun- 
Imea. No general classification is sufficient. Each crime must be 
clearly ascertained — ^the nomenclature must be known, and must 
represent an unit. In connexion with Civil Judicial Statistics, Bank- 
ruptcy Statistics were also inquired into. "With respect to these, 
besides the description of the trade, it was recommended to show 
whether the bankrupt was a private trader, a society en commandite, 
a general partnership, or an anonymous or other company. Another 
suggestion was made in Bankruptcy Statistics, viz., to ascertain the 
immediate or proximate cause of bankruptcy, whether brought 
about by misfortune, ignorance, speculative adventures by operations 
beyond the range of ordinary trading, or by waste or gambling. 

The subject of assimilating the Commercial Laws of different 
countries was seriously discussed in connexion with Bankruptcy 
Statistics. As it is with an act of homicide, which may be called 
manslaughter in one country, and assassination in another, and 
murder in a third ; so it is with bankruptcy, which is a crime in one 
country, and a civil offence in another. It was decided that it would 
be of much utility in the interest of statistics and of international 
commerce, as well as far the benefit of individuals, to establish, as 
much as possible, uniformity in the law and usages which govern 
commerce, and especially in the facts and acts which are of the same 
nature in aU countries, such as Bills of Exchange, Partnerships, 
Bankruptcies, &c. 

Provident institutions, including savings' banks, friendly societies, 
and insurance companies, have, at present, a conspicuous place in 
public and social economy. The progress of these institutions is 
somewhat remarkable. The introduction of savings' banks in Eng- 
land, dates from the commencement of the present century. Since 
then, they have been extensively adopted in many countries ; and, in 
the tJnited Kingdom, there are now above one million of depositors 
and 32,000,000?. sterling of investment. The information necessary 
under such heads, relates to the number of banks, their capital and 
their receipts, and the cost of management ; the operations of the 
banks as respects the public ; the number of accounts opened and 
closed; the sum received and paid, and the amount due to the 
depositors ; the whole in proportion to the population ; besides the 
classification of accounts as to amount, and the classes of individuals 
to whom the deposits belong. 

The Statistics of Accidents have always attracted considerable 
attention, especially in connexion with the Eailway System. At a 
time wien the industries of aU countries are undergoing an immense 
development, and when factories are founded in all parts, it is 
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highly important to know, by periodical statistics, what is the 
relative increase of accidents. The principal classification of acci- 
dents is into those in factories and workshops ; in public works and 
public roads, other than railways ; in mines and in railways. Upon 
these different branches our statistical information is improving, the 
Board of Trade having, of late, bestowed considerable attention on 
the subject. The valuable papers given to the Society by Mr. Neison 
shew what an amount of instructive materials a proper account of 
accidents may furnish. 

The nest subject is the Statistics of Mental Alienation, calculated 
to resolve the questions often propounded as to the supposed increase 
of lunatics, and, if so, how far it may be traced to political reverses, 
commercial panics, speculative fever, or in general to the avidity 
with which riches are sought. Not less important is it to ascer- 
tain whether the nature, character, and intensity of the disease have 
sufifered any modification, and whether owing to the progress in 
the methods of cure a proportionally larger number of those un- 
fortunate exiles from human reason re-enter the bosom of their 
families and of society. The statistics of this subject in this country 
are very imperfect ; the public institutions or Asylums barely repre- 
senting the actual number of lunatics throughout the country. 

The Statistics of Epidemics have acquired, of late, a special impor- 
tance by the periodical occurrence of cholera. Epidemics, says the 
report, which strike uncivilized people with terror, which decimate 
them, and even destroy them, are, for enlightened nations in our 
day, the occasion of immense study, by means of statistical informa- 
tion. The data thus obtained from different parts of the world have 
not been fruitless ; they have disclosed principles of practical applica- 
tion and of extensive bearings, and have led to the establishment of 
certain general principles relative to the development of epidemic 
diseases, and the means of diminishing their ravages. To determine 
the measures taken in different states to counteract or to diminish 
the effects of epidemic diseases ; to ascertain the practical value of 
such measures as tested by the realized improvements ; and to deter- 
mine what remains yet to be done on the subject; such is the general 
aim of the Statistics of Epidemics. Yery considerable use of statistical 
materials has been made by the Committee for Scientific Inquiries, in 
relation to the cholera epidemics of 1854, in England. These data 
referred to the progress and fatality of the epidemic — the estimated 
number of attacks — the local differences of cholera mortality — 
influence of density of population — influence of elevation — mortality 
of attacks of diarrhoea, and of cholera, in their various forms— duration 
of cases of cholera and diarrhoea— influence of age and sex — variations 
of fatahty during the progress of the epidemics — and the comparison 
of mortality in the two epidemics in 1849 and 1854. The immense 
utility of closely examining the numerous facts experienced under 
circumstances of so trying a nature, is evident ; it is by such means 
alone, and by watching aU the relations of causes and effects, that 
we may hope to remove those obnoxious sources of pestilence which 
periodically act as a scourge upon nations. 

In connexion with the Statistics of Epidemics and Population, 
the Congress endeavoured to lay the basis of a Nosological Table. 
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The Brussels Congress having decided that it was necessary to form 
a uniform nomenclature of the causes of death, applicable to all 
countries, our esteemed member Dr. Parr and Dr. Marc D'Espine, of 
Geneva, were desired to prepare a project of nomenclature ; but, the 
two learned doctors having in vain attempted to come to an under- 
standing from a distance, each of them submitted special reports on 
the subject. Dr. Marc D'Espine proposed to iix first the class to 
which each death belongs, and then to arrive at the species ; and he 
classified the causes of death into eight divisions, each of which 
comprised certain categories of diseases. Dr. Earr, on the contrary, 
laid the greatest stress on the nomenclature of the cause of death, 
being sure, that if once things are known by the same name, it will 
be much easier to classify them; and he recommended, generally, 
to make use of popular names. Of course a certain classification 
is always necessary. As is the case with crime's, so it is vrith the 
causes of death. The word murder may have a variety of meanings 
in difierent countries, but all will agree in classing it under the head 
of Homicide ; so with thefts or robberies, under offences against 
property. In the classification, also, of the causes of death, a 
difference existed in the method suggested by the two learned 
doctors. Dr. D'Espine's classification was based on the classifica- 
tion of the duration of diseases, which he divided into acute and 
chronic. Dr. Farr's classification was grounded on the well-known 
division of diseases into epidemic diseases, and into diseases of 
common occurrence (sporadic diseases), arranged in the order of the 
parts affected. Dr. D'Espine's classification would be useful in 
medical jurisprudence ; Dr. Earr's has a more direct reference to 
sanitary science. 

The Congress agreed on a nomenclature of the causes of death, 
and prepared a vocabulary of such causes in Latin, English, German, 
Erench, Italian, and Swedish. In the discussion on the report, it 
was stated by M. Dieterici, that, in Prussia, there were only 5,570 
medical men in a population of 16,935,070, or 1 medical man in 
3,000 inhabitants. In France there were, in 1851, 26,758 medical 
men and chemists in 35,783,170 inhabitants. 

An elaborate and learned report of the Baron Dupin on the 
Statistics of Great Cities, gave rise to an animated discussion. On 
this subject, London exhibits, perhaps, the best illustration of the igno- 
rance which may exist of the state of society in the very midst of us. 
It is but a few years sLace we were startled with the extraordinary 
revelations of the Morning Chronicle, oij " Labour and the Poor." 
Ought the immense amount of information thus elicited to be allowed 
to stand out isolated, as a thing of the past, whilst London is daily 
augmenting its huge size, and undergoing a wonderful metamorphosis 
in its social elements ? It is to the publication of facts in connexion 
with all the degrees of society, that we must alone look for the 
introduction of substantial improvements. In the early stages of 
this Society, Committees were appointed to inquire into the moral 
and educational state of the population, and also on the dwellings of 
certain districts of the metropolis. It would be highly desirable that 
the operations of the Society should be systematically directed, taking 
district after district as a subject of statistical inquiry. Thus the 
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Society would, in a great measure, supply what it would be impossible 
for GoYernment to undertake. 

The heads suggested iu the Statistics of great Cities are, first the 
Latitude and Longitude, and Atmospheric and Meteorologic Phe- 
nomena — the area covered by houses, gardens, and streets ; the 
number of houses, shops, and bazaars, and the number of these 
insured from fire ; public hygiene, shewing the state of drainage, 
supply of water, municipal laws relating to the construction of build- 
ings, inspection of factories, mimber of baths, and other similar institu- 
tions ; Public Security, first as to the method of lighting the streets, 
the organization of police, number of garrison, and number of excise- 
men ; the statistics of suicides, hospitals, professional men, institutes, 
the consumption of all kinds of food, number of markets, and special 
taxes, quantity of minerals and of ligneous substances consumed ; 
industry and commerce, with information as to the individuals engaged 
in them, and the institutions for the protection of the same ; ways 
of communication and transport, and the rates of fares to neigh- 
bouring places, as well as the number of post-offices and the rate of 
postage ; municipal organization and finances, number of hospitals 
and of charitable institutions, organization and extent of provident 
institutions; statistics of crimes and of civil and commercial cases; 
public instruction, and the cost of obtaining it ; religious professions, 
and number belonging to each ; and public amusements, their number, 
and nature. 

These are the principal subjects which occupied the attention of 
the Congress, except a brief report made on Foreign Commerce. 
Certain subjects were suggested to be included in the programme 
for the next Congress, such as a description of the financial institu- 
tions of difierent countries, with tables relating to the amount of 
taxation, and to the mode of its collection ; the diiTerent. sources of 
revenue of the state ; the amount of public property ; number of 
establishments of credit, division of expenditure and public moneys in 
general, as well as the annual amount of the provincial and public 
debt, and sinking fund. A desire was also expressed that the pro- 
gramme of the next Congress should comprise the establishments for 
public instruction, and the statistics of articles of food. The subject 
of Economic Statistics, which was proposed at the Brussels Congress, 
has been followed up, in Belgium, by an important inquiry instituted 
by the minister of the interior, on the suggestion of the Central Com- 
mission. The results of this inquiry have been collected by M. 
Duepetiaux, while some such economical researches have also been 
made in other countries. A work of very considerable extent on the 
occupation, the domestic life, and moral condition of the working 
populations of Europe, by M. Le Play, has also appeared. It is an 
atlas of social science. 

The want of assimilating the Moneys, Weights and Measures of 
different countries, became again the subject of discussion. A vote 
was accordingly passed, to the effect that the Congress considering 
how much the adoption, by all nations, of a uniform system of 
Weights, Measures, and Moneys, would facilitate the comparative 
study of the statistics of different countries, expressed a hope that 
such & uniform system would be put in force. In connexion with 
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this subject, a proposal was made by a member of Congress, that 
one common language should be used in all future meetings of the 
Congress, and that such language should be the French, because it 
is the most general in Europe, and is the language used in diplomacy. 
It was, however, considered desirable to leave to the Commission, 
which shall prepare the programme of the future Congress, to fix the 
language to be used. It was also decided that the French Com- 
mission should be charged to determine the place and the time for 
the holding of the third session of the International Statistical 
Congress. The Members of the Congress were honored with a recep- 
tion by the Emperor, at the Palace of the TuUeries, and also by the 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works. A dinner of all the 
Members, presided over by the same Minister, closed the transactions 
of this great statistical gathering. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out to this Society the 
immense utility and influence of such International Statistical Con- 
gresses ; especially when we consider that the purpose of the Society 
is not to establish theories and support them by facts, but primarily 
to collect, arrange, and publish facts, calculated to illustrate the 
condition and prospects of Society. Already considerable impulse 
has been given to statistics by such periodical Congresses ; nor have 
we ourselves failed to derive some substantial results. The pro- 
ceedings of the Brussels Congress with respect to the scale for the 
Ordnance Survey, were decidedly useful. The report of Dr. Parr, 
on the subject, with the recommendations of the Congress, which 
were also approved by the Council of this Society, contributed largely 
to the attainment of a general agreement on the subject. The collec- 
tion of Agricultural Statistics ceased to be considered a mere 
theoretical desideratum ; and in many other subjects we might trace 
a great and solid advance. It is to be regretted that the attend- 
ance of statists from England has hitherto fallen much short of 
what would be required to represent, with becoming weight, the 
vast interests of the British Empire. This fact, however, affords 
only another illustration of the slowness with which new movements 
find their entrance into British soil, whilst at the same time they 
are certain, eventually, when beneficial, to obtain a spontaneous and 
hearty acceptance. The Belgian and French Grovemments have been 
the first to bestow their patronage on such International Congresses. 
Let us hope that the British Government may also be induced to take 
a similar course, inviting the Congress to hold its third session in 
London, and that with the active co-operation of this Society, we 
may, in 1857, return the kindness and hospitalities which have been 
twice liberally bestowed on us. 

The entire scope of statistical enquiry was briefly, but .lucidly 
and comprehensively, detailed in the introductory address of the 
Minister of Commerce ; with some extracts from which I shall con- 
clude the present r6sum6. " "Whether statistics prove the develop- 
ment of population, its increase, or its decrease, its riches, or its 
misery, or whether it registers the elements of production, and of 
consumption, among nations, it tends always, and that is its chief 
merit, to discover and develope all the general laws which may assist 
to render men better and happier. Tes, Gentlemen, such is your 
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mission. It belongs to you to prove, by attentive researches, what is 
the system best adapted to the state of Agriculture in each country ; 
how insufficient products may be supplied, and how abundant pro- 
ducts are to be distributed ; to tell us how to develope more and 
more universal industry, to improve weak nations, without injuring 
those more advanced ; to second national industries, sometimes by 
protection, at other times by liberty ; and to facilitate, by the best 
means of communication, both labour and exchanges. 

" After having learnt how nations are enriched, you tell us up to 
what point it is possible to prevent misery by means of provident 
institutions, or by the assistance of individual and public charity. 
If, in the difficult study of the morality of nations, certain facts 
remain concealed within the bosom of the family, and certain causes 
of depravity remain buried within the mystery of the soul, and if 
numerous social elements escape analysis, you may, by a learned 
comparison between the penal laws, judicial institutions, and means 
of repression, prove which are the best means to restrain evil pro- 
pensities, to extinguish crime, to intimidate, to punish, and also to 
correct criminals, to prevent their return to crime, to augment social 
security, and to diminish, lastly, that terrible impost which each 
nation pays, with an astonishing regularity, to the prison, the jail, 
and the scaffold. 

" Tou may, above aU, search out what are the institutions and 
laws, which after the good examples and solemn teaching of religion, 
without which nothing is valid, contribute most powerfully to mode- 
rate the passions, to develope the love of family, and of country, 
and to improve and reform the heart. That we may obtain the 
lessons of facts collected Irom the whole world ; that we may gene- 
ralize observations, and render them conclusive, it will be necessary 
to go through many and long labours ; it will be necessary to as- 
sociate the most patient investigations of the most intelligent minds. 
Comparative Statistics cannot content themselves with partial and 
uncertain observations; they must always repose on reality, and 
always submit to the law of great numbers. It is on such a condition 
only, that it can afford to social science a kind of mathematical 
certainty, and give a considerable assistance both to nations and to 
governments. To accomplish a task so vast, neither one congress nor 
one generation is sufficient. Bat in the path you have opened and 
traced, however small the portion of good you may accomplish, you 
will draw forth new encouragement, and new energies. Labourers 
will never be wanting in this work, because it has for its moving 
power a sentiment as eternal as the love of God, and the love of 
humanity." 

N.B. — The Author proposes to prepare a detailed account of the 
recommendations of the Congress, as soon as the official report shall 
make its appearance. 



